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ish impertinence. I am told that now foreigners can go and
come in perfect security.
The day after my arrival I presented my letter to Osman,
the pasha of Caramania. This was the name borne by the
Count de Bonneval since his taking the turban. I was shown
in to an apartment furnished in French fashion. A stout,
elderly man, dressed in French clothes, came towards me
laughing, and asked what he could do for the protege of a
cardinal of the Romish Church, now that he could no longer
call that Church his mother.
I told him that in a moment of despair I had asked the
cardinal for letters for Constantinople, and now supersti-
tiously considered myself obliged to deliver them.
cThen you have really no need of me?'
*True, your excellency, but I am delighted to have the
honor of meeting a man all Europe has talked of, still talks
of, and will talk of for many years to come.'
The cardinal had announced me as a man of letters, so
the count asked if I would like to see his library. He took
me into a room full of cupboards with latticed doors, hung
with curtains. When he unlocked one of these doors, I saw,
instead of rows of folio volumes, many bottles of wine of
the finest vintage.
'This,3 said the pasha, cis my library and my harem. I
am old, dissipation would only shorten my life, while wine
prolongs it, or at any rate makes it more agreeable.'
Bonneval was handsome, but was too stout. An old sabre-
cut in the belly obliged him to wear a silver plate over the
seat of the wound. He said that he was no stricter a Mussul-
man than he had been a Christian. CI had to say God was
God, and Mahomet was His prophet. Who knows whether
I thought so? I wear the turban as I would wear a uni-
form. When I left Venice I was as poor as a rat, and if
the Jews had offered me the command of fifty thousand
men, I would have laid siege to Jerusalem.5
He invited me to dine with him next day. There were
English and other guests. We had an excellent repast, a la